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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Purpose  of  This  Study 

Statement  of  the  problem,--  This  is  a follow-up  study 
of  a group  of  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  Nashua  Junior  High 
school  from  September,  1941  through  August,  1946.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  study  to  determine  how  successfully  these 
youth  adapted  themselves  to  their  post-school  experiences. 
There  are  several  sub-problems  which  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  main  problem: 

1.  What  was  the  initial  reason  for  leaving  junior 
high  school? 

2.  How  many  of  the  droo-outs  have  taken  further 
training?  How  many  plan  to  obtain  training  in 
the  future? 

3.  What  kinds  of  training  have  these  drop-outs 
wanted?  What  junior  high  subjects  have  b9en 
helpful  to  them? 

4.  What  kinds  of  jobs  have  these  youth  been  able 

to  obtain?  How  successful  were  they  on  their  jobs? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  occupational  plans 
for  the  future? 

Justification  of  the  study.--  A check  of  the  school 
records  revealed  that  in  the  five  year  period  1941-46  a 
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total  of  416  boys  and  girls  left  junior  high  school.  This 
proved  to  be  8 per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  (4962)  for 
that  period.  The  condition  was  not  peculiar  to  Nashua  but 
existed  throughout  tne  nation.  "Wartime  labor  shortages 
brought  into  the  labor  market  thousands  of  children  and 
young  people  who  would  normally  have  stayed  in  school."!/ 
However,  the  local  situation  did  warrant  concern. 

This  group  of  more  than  400  boys  and  girls  terminated 
their  school  life  before  even  reaching  high  school.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  14  - 16  years  at  tne  time  of  leaving. 

(New  Hampshire  law  permits  a pupil  to  leave  school  on  com- 
pletion of  Grade  eight  if  he  has  attained  his  fourteenth 
birthday.)  They  went  into  the  labor  market  with  little  or 
no  experience  and  with  only  the  vocational  training  re- 
ceived through  the  exploratory  courses  offered  in  junior 
high  school.  During  the  war  years  some  may  have  attained 
a certain  modicum  of  success  according  to  their  standards. 

Jobs  were  plentiful  therefore  these  boys  and  girls  had  no 
true  conception  of  what  it  means  to  really  look  for  a job. 
Wages  were  good  and  when  one  became  dissatisfied  with  a 
job  there  was  always  another  paying  as  well  if  not  better. 
These  young  people  were,  of  necessity,  allowed  to  become 
members  of  the  adult  world  of  work  before  they  were  fully 

1/  Elizabeth  Johnson,  "Employment  Problems  of  Out  of  School 
Youth,"  Monthly  Labor  Review  (December,  1947)  p.  672 
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prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  that  world.  It 
would  seem  that  even  during  the  height  of  war-time  pros- 
perity a realization  of  their  limitations  must  have  come 
to  some  of  these  youth.  Surely  the  changed  employment 
conditions  of  the  post-war  period  have  emphasized  these 
limitations.  No  longer  are  job  opportunities  lxmitless. 

Now  these  boys  and  girls  find  themselves  in  competition 
with  mature  experienced  workers  and  veterans  with  several 
years  of  specialized  training.  What  kind  or  future  is  in 
store  for  young  people  with  such  limited  education  when 

" . today  parents,  employers,  and  a good  part  of  our 

youth  have  raised  the  standard  (of  common  education)  to 
graduation  from  high  school.  -I/  Edith  Stern  writes  of 
"Our  New  Lost  Generation"  and  this  appellation  may  well 
be  applied  to  our  own  youth  unless  tne  community  takes 
cognizance  of  their  problems.  It  is  logical  that  the 
school  feel  a strong  interest  in  the  experiences  of  these 
youth  for  the  school  has  a auax  responsibility:  (1)  the 

evaluation  of  services  given  to  this  group  prior  to  their 
leaving  and  which  are  now  offered  to  the  present  student 
body,  (2)  the  development  of  new  services  to  meet  the  needs 

EJ . C.  Wright  and  Galen  Jones,  "A  Life  Adjustment  Program,’ 
hool  Life  (March,  1947)  p.  16 

2/  Edith  Stern,  "Our  New  Lost  Generation,"  Woman* s Home 
Companion  (March,  1946)  p.  4 
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evidenced  by  out-of-achool  youth.  The  data  obtained  througn 
f'oliow-up  can  provide  the  initial  step  tov/ard  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  objectives. 


Role  of  Foixow-up  in  School  Guidance  Programs 

General  practices.--  Actually  there  are  four  aspects 
of  f ollow-upr^but  the  term  is  commonly  used  to  indicate 
a study  (or  series  of  studies)  of  graduates  or  other  school- 
leavers.  Sometimes  designated  as  "employment  supervision"  £/ 
this  service  is  coming  to  be  accepted  as  a definite  part  of 
a functioning  guidance  program.  However,  inclusion  of  fol- 
lcw-up  in  school  programs  is  far  from  general  as  yet. 
".....for  the  most  part  guidance  programs  leave  much  to  be 
desired  as  far  as  this  phase  of  the  school  program  is  con- 

*3/ 


Educators  have  shown  too  little  interest  in 

ni/ 


cerned. 

checking  up  on  the  product  of  their  labors.' 

Although  the  majority  of  schools  have  no  formal  pro- 
gram established  there  exists  at  some  time  in  every  school 
an  element  of  incidental  follow-up.  This  may  come  through 


1/  Arthur  Traxler,  Techniques  of  Guidance,  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers, New  York,  1945,  pp.  317-318 

2/  John  Brewer,  Education  as  Guidance.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1932,  p.  375. 

Leonard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Secon- 
dary School . The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1932,  p.  498 

"6/  Arthur  Traxler,  op.  cit.  p.  318 

4/  Leonard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson  Kefauver,  op.  cit.  p.  499. 
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the  natural  interest  of  a teacher  in  the  post- school  ex- 
periences of  her  pupils  or  through  the  voluntary  return 
of  the  boys  and  girls  to  visit,  to  report  on  their  suc- 
cesses, or  even  to  seek  advice  from  a trusted  friend  on 
the  staff.  These  incidents  are  isolated  and  informal  yet 
they  prove  that  the  bond  existing  between  the  school  and  its 
pupils  is  not  necessarily  severed  by  graduation  or  drop- 
ping out  from  school. 

Continuous  programs.--  Two  of  the  better  known  pro- 
grams in  the  New  England  region  are  those  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Boston, 

Massachusetts.  Richard  Allen  described  the  Providence 

1/  2/ 

plan  in  detail.  In  the  book  Principles  of  Guidance-^ 

Jones  refers  to  the  program  in  Boston  as  "the  most  effi- 
cient plan."  They  are  outstanding  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  service  which  authorities  agree  constitute  an  effec- 
tive program.  Such  a service  is  continuous,  reaching  both 
graduates  and  drop-outs,  and  providing  for  study  of  each 
class  more  than  once  and  at  stated  intervals.  Plans  may 
be  organized  differently  but  all  operate  to  the  benefit 

1/  Richard  Allen,  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Guidance 
in  Public  Education.  Inor  Publishing  Company.  New  York. 
1934,  pp.  297  - 308 

2/  A.  J.  Jones,  Principles  of  Guidance.  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  Third  Edition,  1945,  pp.  376-377. 
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of  the  individual  and  the  school 


Individual  studies .--  Individual  studies  of  particu- 
lar groups  are  frequently  made.  When  the  information  thus 
obtained  is  applied  to  specific  situations  it  can  prove 
most  worthwhile.  Studies  such  as  these  are  particularly 
good  for  curricula  evaluation  and  have  often  been  utilized 
in  the  field  of  Commercial  Education.  Investigation  proved 
that,  for  the  most  part,  only  graduates  or,  in  some  cases, 
specific  groups  of  graduates  were  studied.  It  was  also 
noted  that  all  groups  were  at  the  senior  high  level  or 
above.  One  recent  study  has  been  made  of  both  graduates 

and  non-graduates  of  a department  within  a vocational 

1/ 

school . 

Local  practices.--  No  provision  is  made  for  organized 
fbllow-up  in  the  Nashua  School  Guidance  program  as  yet. 

In  the  Junior  high  school  there  is  much  of  the  incidental 
follow-up  previously  mentioned.  It  has  been  noted  by  the 
writer  that  of  those  former  pupils  who  returned  within  the 
last  half  dozen  years  the  majority  were  drop-outs.  They 
have  always  been  willing--indeed  eager--to  talk  over  their 
experiences  and  future  plans.  These  young  people  return 
to  school  to  satisfy  some  inner  need,  whereas,  the  visits 

l/  Julietta  Delahanty  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Graduates  and 
Non- Graduates  of  the  Homemaking  Department  of  the  Diman 
Vocational  School."  Unpublished  Service  Paper.  Boston 
University  1947. 
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of  the  pupils  who  go  on  to  high  school  are  purely  social. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  follow-up  is  planned 
the  drop-out  group  should  receive  a fair  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

Values  possible  through  follow-up. — Authorities  are 
generally  agreed  on  the  values  to  be  gained  from  follow-up. 
Benefits  through  such  a program  directly  affect  three  major 
groups--the  former  pupils,  the  student  body,  and  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

Hamrin  and  Erickson  believe  tnat  ’'continued  interest 

in  a person has  a most  salutary  effect  upon  him.”-^ 

Whether  it  be  through  continuous  service  or  an  individual 
study  an  opportunity  is  provided  to  extend  assistance  to 
former  pupils . Young  people  who  are  trying  to  fit  into 
a new  situation  which  may  involve  problems  of  educational, 
vocational,  or  social  adjustment  know  that  they  are  not 
completely  on  their  own  but  may  return  to  the  school  for 
help. 

The  student  body  benefits  from  the  experiences  report- 
ed by  others . Through  the  follow-up  data  are  gathered  for 
use  in  evaluating  the  guidance  and  instructional  programs 

v Hamrin  a!rid  Erickson  Guidance  in  Secondary  School. 

D.  Appleton  Century  Company,  Hew  York,  1939,  p.  319 
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or  the  school.  The  resulting  revisions  serve  to  build  a 
more  functional  program  for  the  pupils. 
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The  benefits  to  the  community  in  general  are  varied. 
Improved  procedures  in  the  local  school  result,  for  the 
most  part,  in  preparing  youth  to  more  capably  assume  their 
positions  in  the  community.  The  data  secured  through  fol- 
low-up do  not  necessarily  concern  the  school  alone.  Some 
information  of  general  interest  can  be  gathered  and  then 
disseminated  among  those  social  agencies  working  with  the 
youth  of  the  community.  A third  civic  value  concerns  the 
local  employment  situation.  The  knowledge  that  the  school 
is  checking  on  the  results  of  its  work,  and  is  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  evidenced  by  young  workers  promotes  a feel- 
ing of  confidence  on  the  part  of  prospective  employers. 
Consequently  closer  cooperation  develops  between  school 
and  employer  resulting  in  a practical  training  program  at- 
tuned to  local  needs. 

Information  To  Be  Presented  in  This  Study 

Major  items.--  The  data  to  be  presented  in  this  study 
will  include  these  major  items:  procedures  employed,  edu- 

cational experiences  of  the  group,  occupational  adjust- 
ments of  the  group,  and  general  recommendations. 

Content  of  chapters.--  In  Chapter  II  there  will  be 


found  a summary  of  the  procedures  employed  in  the  initiation 
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and  conduct  of  this  Follow-up.  Included  will  be  informa- 
tion on  building  the  study  group,  locating  members  of  the 
group,  and  a full  description  of  the  group  as  a whole. 

The  construction  of  the  inquiry  form  and  procedures  em- 
ployed to  distribute  it  will  be  discussed.  The  final  sec- 
tion of  the  chapter  will  contain  a tabulation  of  the  re- 
turn on  the  questionnaires. 

Educational  information  on  the  drop-out  group  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  III.  Figures  will  be  given  on  the  num- 
ber who  have  taken  or  who  plan  to  take  further  training. 

The  kinds  of  training  needed  by  these  youth  will  be  deter- 
mined, as  will  be  the  value  of  subjects  studied  in  junior 
high.  Some  indication  of  the  success  with  which  the  drop- 
outs adjusted  to  their  educational  experiences  will  be 
given.  Data  presented  on  the  length  of  time  spent  at 
schools  and  the  reasons  reported  for  terminating  courses 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  judging  this  success. 

Chapter  IV  will  present  pertinent  data  on  the  success 
of  these  young  people  in  the  world  of  work.  As  a means 
of  evaluating  their  occupational  adjustments  a tabulation 
of  the  number  of  jobs  reported  will  be  given.  This  will 
be  supplemented  by  information  on  the  types  of  jobs  ob- 
tained, on  the  length  of  time  they  were  held,  and  on  the 
reasons  given  for  leaving  jobs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter  tne  future  tunoitions  of  the  youth  will  be  discussed 
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in  relation  to  their  present  occupational  status. 

The  final  chapter  will  contain  a summary  of  the  major 
findings  or  tne  omuy.  Suggested  procedures  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  based  on  these  findings  will  also 
be  offered. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STUDY  GROUP  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 
The  Study  Group 

Drop-outs - The  study  group  Included  those  pupils  who 
dropped  out  of  Nashua  Junior  High  school  during  the  years 
1941-42  through  1945-46.  Drop-outs  were  defined  as  pupils 
who  attended  the  junior  high  for  an  unspecified  period  of 
time  but  never  entered  Grade  ten.  These  pupils  may  have 
left  at  some  time  during  the  school  year  In  Grade  seven, 
eight,  nine,  or  during  the  summer  between  Grades  seven 
and  eight,  eight  and  nine,  nine  and  ten. 

Local  socio-economic  conditions.--  Nashua,  nthe  Gate 
City  of  New  Hampshire”  is  ideally  located  for  commerce  and 
industry.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimack  River 
and  Is  bisected  by  the  Nashua  River.  Long  recognized  as 
a textile  and  shoe  manufacturing  center  there  are,  at  pre- 
sent, over  45  industries  employing  9,000  men  and  4,000  wo- 
men. The  products  are  highly  diversified— to  mention  a 
few:  cloth,  shoes,  gummed  and  waxed  paper,  asbestos  pro- 

ducts, brass  and  iron  goods,  furniture,  beverages,  rubber 
heels  and  soles.  Retail  establishments  number  457  and 
employ  1,600  people.  The  population  (1940  census)  is 
32,927  with  these  predominating  nationalities:  Irish, 

English,  French,  Greek,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish. 
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Educational  facilities,--  The  Nashua  school  system 
fulfills  in  every  way  the  standards  of  modern  education. 

It  compares  most  favorably  with  systems  of  equal  size 
within  the  area.  Over  one-half  million  dollars  are  spent 
annually  in  maintaining  the  public  schools.  These  consist 
of  a senior  high,  a junior  high,  and  seven  elementary 
schools.  The  junior  high  school  includes  Grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  It  is  centrally  located  and  receives 
pupils  from  all  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  four 
parochial  schools  (three  French)  from  which  transfers  come 
throughout  the  year.  Two  of  the  French  schools  are  eight- 
grade  schools  and  consequently  each  Fall  there  is  a large 
group  of  transfers  entering  Grade  9 of  the  public  junior 
high  school. 

School  program.--  Curricula  offerings  are  of  suffi- 
cient variety  as  to  fulfill  the  primary  objective  of  a 
junior  high  program  --  try  out.  Six  unit  subjects  are 
required  in  Grades  seven  and  eight,  in  Grade  nine  pupils 
take  four  unit  subjects.  One  subject  is  elective  in 
Grade  eight,  and  pupils  make  two  choices  in  Grade  nine. 

A Guidance  program,  a three-year  Home  room  plan,  and  a 
Club  program  are  maintained.  Weekly  classes  in  Music, 

Art,  and  Auditorium  complete  the  well-rounded  program. 
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Curricula  - Nashua  Junior  High 


Grade  7 

Required 

English 
History 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
Industrial  Arts 
(Woodworking) 
Domestic  Arts 
(Sewing  and  Cooking) 


Graao  7 
Required 
Art 

Auditorium 
Group  Guidance 
Music 


Unit  Subjects 

Grade  8 

Required 

English 
History 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
Industrial  Arts 
(Mechanical  Drawing) 
( and  ) 

( Electrical  Shop  ) 
Domestic  Arts 
(Sewing  ana  Cooking) 

Elective  ( one ) 

French 
Latin 
Geography 
Industrial  Arts 
or 

Domestic  Arts 


Weekly  Subjects 
Grade  8 
Requirea 
Art 

Auditorium 
Group  Guidance 

Elective 


Grade  9 

Requirea 

English 

AlgeOra  or  General 
Mathematics 

Elective  (two) 

Ancient  History 
Art 

Business  Training 
Civics 

Physiography 
Industrial  Arts 
( Cabinet  Making  ) 
( and  ) 

(Mecnamcal  Drawing) 
Domestic  Arts 
(Sewing) 

Latin 


Gra  de  9 

Required 

Auditorium 
Group  Guidance 


Elective 


Music 


Music 
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Analysis  of  the  group.--  The  office  records  were  used 

to  find  out  how  many  individuals  left  within  the  five  year 

period.  A list  of  416  names  was  compiled  from  which  four 

breakdowns  were  made  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  1.  Analysis  of  416  Drop-outs  Showing  Numbers  and 
Percentages  of  Boys,  Girls,  Transfers  and  Non- 
Transfers  in  Each  Grade  for  a Five  Year  Period. 


Grade  7 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Year  and  Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1941- 42: 

Transfers .... 

1 

3.4 

2 

8.3 

3 

5.7 

Non- Transfers 

7 

4.2 

4 

3.1 

11 

3.7 

Total 

8 

4.1 

6 

3.9 

14 

4.0 

1942-43: 

Transfers  .... 

2 

5.3 

0 

0.0 

2 

2.9 

Non- Transfers 

9 

7.1 

2 

1.5 

11 

4.3 

Total 

11 

6.7 

2 

1.2 

13 

4.0 

1943- 44: 

Transfers  .... 

1 

5.3 

1 

4.5 

2 

4.9 

Non- Transfers 

11 

9.8 

2 

1.5 

13 

5.2 

Total 

12 

8.6 

3 

1.9 

15 

5.6 

1944- 45: 

Transfers  .... 

1 

2.4 

2 

8.0 

3 

4.5 

Non- Transfers 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.9 

3 

1.3 

Total 

3 

1.8 

3 

2.2 

6 

2.1 

1945-46: 

Transfers  .... 

0 

0.0 

3 

14.3 

3 

5.8 

Non- Transfers 

2 

2.0 

2 

1.9 

4 

1.9 

Total 

2 

1.5 

5 

3.9 

7 

2.7 

Total 

36 

19 

55 

Percentage  of 
Grade  7 Drop- 
outs for  5 
Year  Period 

4.6 

2.6 

3.6 

Table  1.  (continued) 


Grade  8 


Boys 

GI 

rls 

Total 

Year  and  Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

“TIT 

T2T 

TsT 

(4) 

~T5 F 

"T eT 

■W 

1941-42: 

Transfers  .... 

6 

21.4 

2 

6.3 

8 

13.3 

Non- Transfers 

14 

11.5 

12 

8.2 

26 

9.7 

Total 

20 

13.3 

14 

7.8 

34 

10.3 

1942- 45: 

Transfers  .... 

9 

20.9 

3 

12.5 

12 

17.8 

Non- Transfers 

9 

5.9 

8 

6.8 

17 

6.3 

Total 

18 

9.2 

11 

7.7 

29 

8.5 

1943-44: 

Transfers .... 

7 

16.7 

2 

5.3 

9 

11.3 

Non- Transfers 

6 

5.2 

11 

8.9 

17 

7.1 

Total 

13 

8.2 

13 

8.1 

26 

8.9 

1944- 45: 

Transfers  .... 

4 

9.3 

3 

9.7 

7 

9.5 

Non- Transfers 

6 

5.3 

5 

4.3 

11 

4.8 

Total 

10 

6.4 

8 

5.4 

18 

5.9 

1945-46: 

Transfers .... 

6 

11.5 

3 

11.1 

9 

11.4 

Non- Transfers 

10 

8.9 

1 

1.0 

11 

5.2 

Total 

16 

9.7 

4 

3.2 

20 

6.9 

Total 

77 

• 

50 

. 

127 

Percentage  of 
Grade  8 Drop- 
outs for  5 
Year  Period 

9.3 

6.6 

o 

• 

CO 
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Table  1.  (continued) 


Grade  9 


Boys 

Girls 

Tot 

al 

Year  and  Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

fer  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

TTT 

~w 

T3T 

(4) 

T5T 

(6) 

~wr 

1941-42; 

Transfers .... 

28 

35.0 

11 

21.2 

39 

29.5 

Non- Transfers 

26 

15.9 

16 

11.3 

4* 

13.8 

Total 

54 

22.1 

27 

13.9 

81 

18.5 

1942-43; 

Transfers  .... 

11 

16.4 

9 

13.0 

20 

14.7  - 

Non- Transfers 

10 

9.8 

12 

8.9 

22 

9.3 

Total 

21 

12.4 

21 

10.3 

42 

11.3 

1943- 44: 

Transfers .... 

11 

14.9 

3 

6.3 

14 

11.5 

Non- Transfers 

11 

8.4 

10 

9.7 

21 

8.9 

Total 

22 

10.7 

13 

8.6 

35 

9.9 

194a- a5 : 

Transfers  .... 

16 

19.8 

9 

13.6 

25 

17.0 

Non- Transfers 

9 

8.8 

5 

14.7 

14 

6.7 

Total 

25 

13.6 

14 

8.1 

39 

10.9 

1945-46; 

Transfers .... 

15 

17.6 

7 

14.0 

22 

16.3 

Non- Transfers 

8 

7.6 

7 

6.5 

15 

7.0 

Total ........ 

23 

12.1 

14 

8.9 

37 

10.7 

Total 

145 

--  - - • - 

89 

« — 

234 

- *•  1 -• 

Percentage  of 
Grade  9 Drop- 
outs for  5 
Year  Period 

14.6 

10.1 

12.5 
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Table  1.  (concluded) 

Total 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Year  and  Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

t rr 

~T2T” 

"131” 

(4) 

“75 T 

(6) 

nr r 

1941- 42: 

Transfers .... 

35 

25.5 

15 

13.9 

50 

20.4 

Non- Transfers 

47 

10.4 

32 

7.7 

7* 

9.1 

Total 

82 

13.9 

47 

8.9 

129 

11.6 

1942-43: 

Transfers .... 

22 

14.8 

12 

9.7 

34 

12.5 

Non- Transfers 

28 

7.3 

22 

5.7 

50 

6.5 

Total 

50 

9.5 

34 

6.7 

84 

8.1 

1943-44: 

Transfers .... 

19 

14.1 

6 

5.6 

25 

10.3 

Non- Transfers 

28 

7.6 

23 

6.5 

51 

7.1 

Total 

47 

9.4 

29 

6.3 

76 

7.9 

1944- 45: 

Transfers .... 

21 

12.7 

14 

11.5 

35 

12.2 

Non- Transfers 

17 

5.1 

11 

3.3 

28 

4.2 

Total 

38 

7.6 

25 

5.5 

63 

6.6 

1945- 46: 

Transfers .... 

21 

12,5 

13 

13.3 

37 

13.8 

Non- Transfers 

20 

6.3 

10 

3.2 

30 

4.3 

Total 

41 

8.5 

23 

5.6 

64 

7.2 

To  ta 1 .... . 

258 

* 

158 

V 4 • 

416 

■ % - 

Percentage  of 
all  Drop-outs 
for  5 Year 
Period 

9.9 

6.7 

8.4 

. 


.-v^r 


A study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  drop- 
outs fell  from  11  percent  In  1941-42  to  7 percent  in  1945-46 
with  an  average  of  8 percent  for  the  five  year  period.  As 
might  be  expected  each  year  the  number  of  drop-outs  was 
greater  In  Grade  eight  than  It  had  been  in  Grade  seven,  and 
the  number  was  increased  again  in  Grade  nine  over  that  in 
Grade  eight.  The  boys  outnumbered  the  girls  In  every  case 
with  a total  of  100  more  boys  than  girls  for  the  five  year 
period.  Because  of  the  number  of  transfers  as  previously 
mentioned  it  was  decided  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
exceeded  other  pupils  in  the  drop-out  group.  For  purposes 
of  this  study  a transfer  was  defined  as  a pupil  who  came 
from  some  school  other  than  a Nashua  public  school--entering 
at  the  beginning  of  Grade  seven  or  at  some  time  during  the 
three  year  period  of  junior  high  school.  In  almost  every 
instance  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  drop-outs  was 
higher  for  the  transfer  group  than  for  those  pupils  who 
had  been  in  our  public  school  system  before  entering  junior 
high  school. 

Intelligence  rating.--  To  further  describe  this  group 
it  was  decided  to  obtain  information  as  to  intelligence 
and  scholastic  rating.  The  school  records  supplied  this 
information. 

With  a total  school  population  of  4,962  for  the  five 
year  period  the  range  of  intelligence  quotients  as  recorded 
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ran  between  60  - 139.  The  range  for  the  group  of  drop-outs 
was  from  60  - 124.  These  scores  were  obtained  on  the  test 
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administered  to  pupils  when  they  entered  junior  high  school. 
Distribution  of  all  the  scores  approximates  a normal  curve 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  median  fell  within  the 
100  - 104  area  whereas  the  median  for  the  drop-outs  was 
within  the  85  - 89  area.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  drop-outs  fell  some  place  within  the  lower  half  of  the 
range  for  the  total  school  population  is  quite  apparent  in 
Figure  2.  In  many  cases  the  intelligence  factor  was,  no 
doubt,  contributory  to  the  final  decision  to  leave  school. 
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Figure  1,  Comparative  distribution  of  I.Q.’s  for 
Drop-out  group  and  Total  School  Popu- 
lation. 
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Figure  2.  I.Q.'s  of  Drop-outs  shown  in  relation  to 
total  school  population. 
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Scholastic  rating .--  Further  evidence  that  the  drop- 
out group  as  a whole  fell  below  average  is  offered  through 
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a study  of  the  scholastic  rating.  Since  letter  grades  had 

1/ 

been  assigned  to  the  school  record“lt  was  decided  to  divide 
these  grades  into  three  areas:  High,  Average,  and  Low. 

These  values  were  assigned:  Afs  and  B’s  - High,  Bfs  and 

C's  - Average,  Dfs  and  F's  - Low.  In  Figure  3 the  pro- 
portionate number  for  each  area  is  shown. 

Twelve  out  of  416  drop-outs  left  school  before  earn- 
ing any  scholastic  average.  Only  two  pupils  who  left 
school  during  this  period  received  a "High”  rating.  In 


Figure  3.  Proportionate  groupings  of  scholastic  ratings 
of  drop-outs  during  1941-42  through  1945-46. 

the  "Average"  group  there  were  139  pupils  or  33  per  cent 

of  the  group.  The  bulk  of  the  drop-outs  were  rated  as 

"Low."  Here,  there  was  a total  of  263  (63  per  cent). 

Henceforth  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  study 

deals  with  a group  who  were  poor  scholastically  and  below- 

1/  See  Appendix 
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average  in  intelligence  as  revealed  by  test  scores. 

Procedures  Employed  in  the  Study 

Preparation  of  the  inquiry  form.--  Since  it  seemed 
the  most  feasible  method  the  questionnaire  technique  was 
employed  for  this  study.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was 
the  preparation  of  an  inquiry  form.  With  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  group  in  mind  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  form 
as  simple  as  possible.  The  result  was  a two- page  question- 
naire which  in  most  instances  required  check  marks  and 
simple  "yes"  or  "no’'  answers.  At  the  same  time  a letter 
of  transmittal  explaining  the  study  and  asking  coopera- 
tion was  written.  To  check  the  questionnaire  it  was  sent 
to  twenty- five  drop-outs  selected  at  random  from  tne  study 
group.  Sixteen,  or  64  per  cent,  of  these  drop-outs  promptly 
filled  out  and  returned  the  form.  A few  minor  revisions 
were  made  for  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire.^ 

Locating  members  of  the  group.--  As  the  compilation 
of  the  study  group  was  made,  the  last  address  on  the  school 
record  was  also  listed.  It  was  felt  that  much  time  could 
be  saved  if  a preliminary  check  on  these  addresses  were 
made.  The  cooperation  of  tne  members  of  ninth  grade  group 
guidance  classes  was  secured.  The  complete  list  was  posted 
on  the  classroom  bulletin  board  for  one  week.  Witnin  this 
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time  the  boys  ana  girls  checked  the  names  ana  addresses. 

In  tms  way  many  changes  of  residence  wore  noted  and  tne 
new  address  was  usually  secured.  The  attendance  officer 
and  local  postal  authorities  were  most  cooperative  in  sup- 
plying information.  The  city  directory  and  telephone  direc- 
tory were  found  to  be  helpful  tools.  Table  2 summarizes 

the  information  obtained  through  this  preliminary  check. 

. 

Table  2.  Data  Obtained  Through  Check  of  Drop-outs’  Mail- 
ing Addresses. 
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(2) 

(3) 
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(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13 

(14) 

(15) 

(16 ) 

(17) 

0.8) 

Drop- outs . 

82 

47 

129 

50 

34 

84 

47 

29 

76 

38 

25 

63 

41 

23 

64 

258 

158 

416 

Not  traced 

7 

7 

14 

6 

3 

9 

6 

2 

8 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

26 

13 

39 

Deceased. . 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

Inquiries 
Sent .... 

71 

40 

111 

44 

30 

74 

40 

27 

67 

34 

25 

59 

38 

22 

60 

227 

144 

371 

Of  the  416  drop-outs  only  39  could  not  be  traced.  It 
was  reported  that  six  of  the  drop-outs  had  died.  Of  these, 
five  boys  gave  up  their  lives  in  World  War  II.  As  a result 
of  the  preliminary  check  a total  of  371  inquiries  were  sent 
out  • 

Method  of  distribution.--  For  this  task  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  Grade  nine  classes  was  again  asked. 
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The  names  and  addresses  were  read  to  the  members  of  the 
class*  They,  In  turn,  volunteered  to  deliver  the  ques- 
tionnaires to  anyone  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  or 
to  those  who  lived  in  their  vicinity.  The  study  group 
was  so  widely  scattered,  however,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  reach  all  through  the  pupils.  After  the  list 
had  been  re- checked  in  each  class  the  questionnaires  were 
mailed  out  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  group.  Three 
weeks  after  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  a penny  post- 
card^was  mailed  to  those  who,  as  yet f had  not  replied. 

The  return.--  The  returns  for  this  study  are  shown 
in  Table  3. 

Table  3.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Returns  by  Years. 


Number  Sent 

Number  Returned 

Percent  Returned 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

~ur 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943-  44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

(2) 

71 

44 

40 

34 

38 

(5) 

40 

30 

27 

25 

22 

(4) 

111 

74 

67 

59 

60 

(5) 

36 

20 

20 

21 

19 

(6) 

21 

12 

16 

16 

10 

(7) 

57 

32 

36 

37 
29 

(8) 

50.7 
45.5 
50.0 

61.7 
50.0 

(9) 

52.5 

40.0 
58.8 

64.0 

45.5 

(10) 

51.3 

43.2 

53.7 

62.7 

48.3 

Total 

227 

144 

371 

116 

75 

191 

51.1 

52.1 

51.4 
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satisfactory  with  this  particular  group  in  mind.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  group  was  familiar  to  one  or  more  of  the 
present  staff.  Since  they  were  known  to  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  indifferent  pupils  and  often  negligent 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  took  the  trouble  to  reply 
constituted  a good  return  in  the  opinion  of  many  faculty 
members . 

The  data  in  the  three  chapters  which  follow  will  be 
based  on  the  replies  of  the  drop-outs  who  returned  the 
questionnaire • 
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CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THESE  DROP-OUTS 
Experiences  Before  Return  of  Questionnaire 

Reasons  for  leaving.--  When  a pupil  of  junior  high 
school  age  elects  to  leave  school  there  is  always  the 
question,  "Why?"  What  has  caused  this  youth  to  abandon 
his  rightful  heritage  of  education  in  favor  of  the  com- 
petitive  struggle  in  the  world  of  work?  In  what  ways 
may  the  school  have  failed?  With  these  thoughts  in  mind 
the  question  was  put  to  this  group  of  drop-outs.  Of  the 
191  pupils  who  returned  the  questionnaire  only  two  neglec- 
ted to  indicate  a reason  for  leaving  school  (Table  4). 

Table  4.  Reasons  for  Leaving  School  Reported  by  Drop-outs. 


Reasons 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

TTT 

(2) 

~jsr 

"W 

To  helo  at  home..... 

28 

20 

48 

Had  to  go  to  work... 

28 

18 

46 

Didn’t  like  school.. 

22 

18 

40 

Lost  interest 

28 

10 

38 

Other 

15 

7 

22 

Poor  health 

2 

7 

9 

Trouble  with  teacher 

8 

1 

9 

Failing  in  subjects. 

5 

2 

7 

Subjects  too  hard... 

3 

1 

4 

No  reply 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

140 

85 

225 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  II  Nashua  is  an  industrial 


city  and  consequently  during  the  war  years  employment 
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opportunities  reached  an  all  time  high.  This,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  the  fact  thau  tne  iinancial  reason  outnum- 
bers all  others.  This  7/ as  particularly  noticeable  in 
1941-42,  the  first  year  of  defense  production.  It  is  log- 
ical to  assume  that  many  interpreted  "To  help  at  noma”  as 
referring  to  monetary  help  since  more  boys  than  girls 
checked  this  reason.  It  can  be  understood  how  the  imme- 
diate opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  might  outweigh  the 
future  benefits  of  education  in  the  eyes  of  youth  who  grew 
up  during  a depression.  From  a total  of  225  responses  on 
the  item  only  11  individuals  cited  failure  or  difficulty 
with  subjects  and  only  nine  gave  "Trouble  with  Teacher" 
as  a reason  for  leaving.  It  would  appear  that  on  the 
whole  neither  curricula  maladjustment  nor  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  teachers  brought  about  the  deci- 
sion to  leave.  However,  some  of  these  boys  and  girls  may 
have  been  diffident  about  reporting  difficulties  with 
teachers  or  scholastic  failures.  It  may  be  that  they 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  go  to  worK  as  a means  of 
evading  an  unhappy  school  situation.  The  writer  recog- 
nizes the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
to  meet  some  individual  needs  and  differences.  This  may 
have  been  partially  responsible  for  certain  pupils  having 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  lucrative  employment. 
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Ranking  second  were  the  reasons  listed  as  "Did  not 
like  school"  and  "Lost  interest."  The  latter  was  the 
only  case  in  which  any  noticeable  difference  between  boys 
ana  girls  was  noted.  Nearly  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
girls  (28-10)  gave  loss  of  interest  as  a reason  for  leav- 
ing. Here,  of  course,  are  expressed  the  attitudes  fre- 
quently found  among  the  adolescent  group.  Often  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  changing  these  attitudes  until  the 
individual  himself  has  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
more  mature  viewpoint.  The  fact  that  this  attitude  does 
change  ratner  quickly  in  some  instances  is  borne  out  by 
the  following  comments  typical  of  those  written  on  tne 
returnea  questionnaires: 

"Now  I know  the  full  value  of  an  education." 

"I  was  assigned  to  Fort  Knox  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

It  was  there  that  I founa  out  now  important  a High  school 
education  Is." 

"Am  now  in  the  Air  Corps  and  I'm  beginning  to  realize 
the  benefit  of  an  education." 

"Tell  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Nashua  Junior  High 
now  to  stay  in  school  as  long  as  they  can." 

Of  the  15  boys  who  checked  "Other"  the  majority  in- 
dicated that  they  wisneu  to  enter  the  Armed  Services  at 
the  time  of  leaving.  Only  one  girl  out  of  seven  gave  a 
specific  reason:  "Got  a good  job  during  the  summer  and 
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decided  to  stay  on  with  it." 

Consideration  of  these  reasons  as  a wnole  emphasizes 
the  dual  task  of  the  school.  There  is,  first,  the  nec- 
essity of  developing  within  its  pupils  a recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  values  or  continued  education.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  constant  attention  to  the 
changing  needs  of  youth.  Periodic  study  and  revision  or 
curricula,  extension  of  extra-curricular  activities,  pro- 
vision of  adequate  counseling  service  will  all  play  a def- 
inite part  in  mooting  those  needs.  Thus,  possible  causes 
for  dropping  out  will  be  anticipated  and  unnecessary  leav- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  pupils  will  be  eliminated.  Sec- 
ondly, some  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  pupils  who  through  necessity  will  have  to  leave  in 
the  iuture.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  youth  often  come 
to  regret  not  having  completed  their  education.  For  this 
group  the  continued  development  or  present  adult  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  prove  a boon. 

Further  education.--  It  was  assumed  that  some  of  the 
drop-outs  would  eventually  recognize  a definite  need  and 
seek  further  education  or  training.  Therefore,  two  ques- 
tions rexauive  to  this  point  were  included  on  the  form. 

The  first  question  concerned  those  who  had  already  attended 
some  school  before  receiving  tne  questionnaire.  Table  5 
shows  that  only  four  respondents  gave  no  answer  to  this 
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question.  Sixty  drop-outs,  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
turn, went  on  to  some  other  school.  It  will  be  noted  that 
four  tiraea  as  many  boys  as  girls  attended  school  after 
leaving  junior  high  school.  This  difference  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  or  tne  boys  received  specialized 
training  in  the  Armed  Services. 

The  question  then  is  raised  as  to  how  many  or  these 
boyo  would  have  tried  to  get  further  training  had  they  re- 
mained in  civilian  lire.  Perhaps  the  total  would  have 

Table  5.  Number  or  Drop-outs  Attending  Another  School. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

ITT 

"W 

No 

66 

61 

127 

Yes 

48 

12 

60 

No  reply.... 

2 

2 

4 

Total. . . . 

116 

75 

191 

been  lower  out,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  definitely.  The 
fact  remains  that  almost  half  of  these  boys  (41  per  cent) 
did  receive  some  fui'ther  education.  One  can  only  hope  that 
tne  boys  whose  education  came  in  the  Armea  Forces  derived 
some  benefit  from  the  training.  It  may  be  that  through 
one  of  these  courses  some  basis  was  ^roviaea  for  future 
educational  or  occupational  plans. 

Types  of  schools  attended.--  Of  191  -junior  high  drop- 
outs, 60  had  either  the  desire  or  the  opportunity  to  at- 
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tend  some  other  educational  institution.  It  was  a matter 


of  interest  to  find  out  just  what  kinds  of  training  were 
chosen  by  these  youth. 

Table  6.  Types  of  Schools  Attendedby  Drop-outs. 


Type  of  School 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

is r 

(3) 

(4) 

Armed  Service 

42 

0 

42 

Vocational  Training: 

Defense  School 

12 

0 

12 

Business  College 

4 

6 

10 

Sign  Painting 

1 

0 

1 

State  Trade 

1 

0 

1 

Merchant  Marine  Officers 

1 

0 

1 

Flying  School 

1 

0 

1 

Art  School 

1 

0 

1 

Manager's  Course 

0 

1 

1 

High  School 

3 

2 

5 

Correspondence 

1 

1 

2 

Junior  College 

1 

0 

1 

No  reply 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

68 

12 

80 

This  table  bears  out  the  assumption  that  the  greatest 
number  of  training  opportunities  for  these  respondents  came 
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through  the  Armed  Forces.  The  types  of  training  as  re- 
ported varied  from  the  technical  such  as--gunnery,  radar, 
chemical  warfare--to  vocational  such  as--clerk’s  school, 
mechanics,  photography.  In  some  instances  the  training 
received  in  the  Armed  Service  influenced  the  choice  of 
a future  vocation  as  evidenced  by  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

"Have  attended  Photographer’s  School  in  the  Army 
and  hope  to  follow  this  work  when  I get  out  of 
service ." 

"Studied  Food  Supervision.  Hope  to  own  my  own 
restaurant ,H 

Vocational  training  ranked  second  with  a total  of 
28  persons  reporting  attendance  at  some  school  of  this 
type.  Here  is  evidence  that  of  those  drop-outs  desiring 
further  schooling  many  recognized  a definite  need  for 
specific  training  to  supplement  the  general  background 
acquired  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school. 

The  number  of  drop-outs  who  decided  to  go  back  to 
high  school  was  not  surprising.  Of  the  total,  five, 
only  one  boy  continued  on  to  graduate.  Another  boy  took 
advantage  of  a high  school  completion  course- ^offered  to 
veterans  and  in  this  way  earned  his  diploma. 

1/  This  course  was  offered  at  the  Teacher’s  College, 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
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The  small  number  returning  to  school  emphasizes  a real 
need.  Data  presented  previously  in  this  chapter  indicated 
that  some  of  these  drop-outs  had  regretted  the  decision 
to  leave.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  from  191  drop- 
outs there  were  more  than  five  individuals  who  at  some 
time  wanted  to  return  and  continue  their  education.  One 
can  appreciate  that  there  might  be  some  hesitancy  on  their 
part--perhaps  uncertainty  as  to  proper  channels  through 
which  to  effect  re-entrance  or  embarrassment  because  of 
their  ages  as  compared  to  those  of  pupils  in  school. 

Here,  extension  of  counseling  service  to  out-of-school 
youth  would  have  proved  truly  valuable.  With  this  kind 
of  service  functioning  those  drop-outs  who  regretted  their 
decision  would  have  been  located  before  too  long  a period 
had  elapsed.  In  this  way  a greater  number  of  youth  might 
have  been  returned  to  the  classroom.  Since  these  boys  and 
girls  had  already  been  provided  counseling  service  while 
in  school,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  extending  the  service.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
however,  that  despite  realistic  vocational  counsel  some 
youth  profit  only  from  actual  experience.  When  indivi- 
duals realize  that  a decision  has  been  unwise  they  should 
have  help  in  planning  another  course  of  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a boy  and  a girl  at- 
tempted to  get  further  education  through  correspondence 
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courses.  The  boy  merely  reported  that  he  had  taken  a 
course  in  Electricity.  The  girl,  a housewife,  was  en- 
rolled in  courses  in  English  and  Mathematics  at  the  time 
she  filled  out  the  questionnaire.  Small  though  the  num- 
ber is,  it  offers  further  proof  that  youth  who  have  not 
completed  their  education  do  feel  a need  which  they  try 
to  fulfill. 

Length  of  courses.--  To  know  that  certain  of  these 
drop-outs  did  attend  school  was  not  enough.  It  seemed 
that  a report  on  the  length  of  time  spent  in  obtaining 
further  training  would  be  of  some  significance.  In  Table 
7 the  replies  on  this  item  have  been  summarized. 

Table  7.  Time  Spent  in  Courses  After  Leaving  Junior  High. 


Length  of  Course 

Boys 

Girls- 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Less  than  6 months... 
Between: 

41 

4 

45 

6-12  months ...••••• 

3 

2 

5 

12  - 18  months 

6 

0 

6 

18  - 24  months 

0 

0 

0 

24  - 30  months 

0 

2 

2 

30  - 36  months 

1 

0 

1 

No  reply 

10 

2 

12 

Total 

61 

10 

71 

A study  of  Table  7 reveals  that  the  periods  of  time 
devoted  to  further  schooling  were,  on  the  whole,  of  short 
duration.  Three  out  of  four  respondents  (76.2)  indicated 
that  they  spent  less  than  six  months  at  school.  This  would 
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seen  to  indicate  that  again  these  youth  had  failed  to  com- 
plete schooling.  However,  the  fact  that  the  majority  had 
previously  reported  that  they  received  their  education  in 
the  Armed  Services  should  be  kept  in  mind.  This  might 
account  in  part  for  the  short  periods  spent  at  school. 

The  reasons  for  terminating  the  education  (shown  in  Table 
8)  should  be  investigated  before  any  final  conclusion  is 

Table  8.  Reasons  for  Terminating  Further  Education. 


Reasons 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Course  Completed 

21 

2 

23 

Service  Assignment.... 

11 

0 

11 

Lost  Interest 

5 

3 

8 

To  Go  to  Work ••••••••• 

2 

1 

3 

Service  Discharge..... 

2 

0 

2 

Lack  of  Funds 

1 

0 

1 

To  Enter  Service 

1 

0 

1 

Poor  Health 

0 

1 

1 

Moved  Away 

0 

1 

1 

No  Reply 

18 

2 

20 

Total 

61 

10 

71 

drawn • 


Reasons  for  leaving  these  courses.--  Taole  8 shows 
that  of  those  responding  (51)  on  this  item  almost  half 
(23)  indicated  that  they  had  completed  a course.  Whereas, 
only  eight  of  the  51  respondents  gave  loss  of  interest  as 
a reason  for  discontinuing  their  further  education.  Tne 
fact  that  a larger  number  than  usual  (20)  neglected  to  make 
any  reply  may  indicate  that  there  was  some  disinterest  on 
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their  part.  However,  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  given 
the  chance  to  obtain  further  education  certain  school 
leavers  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

It  was  previously  suggested  that  the  shorter  courses 
might  have  been  taken  in  the  Armed  Services . This  is  fur- 
ther borne  out  by  the  fact  that  eleven  boys  gave  "Service 
Assignment"  and  two  gave  "Service  Discharge"  as  reasons  for 
leaving.  To  some  readers  this  may  suggest  the  idea  that 
these  youth  did  not  always  voluntarily  seek  further  educa- 
tion and  the  question  will  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  above  assumption.  The  writer  is  basing  this  conclu- 
sion not  only  on  the  evidence  that  almost  50  per  cent  com- 
pleted courses  but  also  on  the  general  tone  of  the  res- 
ponses. Many  of  the  youth  indicated  that  they  were  glad 
that  further  training  had  been  taken — whether  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  as  civilians.  Evidence  has  already  been  offered 
that  some  went  so  far  as  to  base  occupational  choices  on 
training  received  while  in  Service. 

Nine  individuals  reported  that  they  were  still  at- 
tending some  school  at  the  time  they  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire as  shown  in  Table  9. 

Two  boys  were  taking  part-time  courses  after  work. 

A housewife  was  enrolled  in  a Correspondence  course.  This 
leaves  six  students  who  were  attending  school  full  time 
when  the  questionnaires  were  returned. 
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Table  9.  Number  of  Drop-outs  Attending  School  at  the  Time 
of  Filling  out  Questionnaire. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Still 

Attending 

7 

2 

9 

Future  Plans  for  Education 

Number  planning  to  attend  school.--  The  second  ques- 
tion relative  to  further  education  concerned  those  indivi- 
duals planning  to  attend  school  sometime  after  filling 
out  the  questionnaire.  A total  of  24  people  made  no  reply 
and  again  the  number  of  negative  replies  far  exceeded  the 
affirmative  (Table  10). 

Table  10.  Number  and  Percentages  of  Drop-outs  Planning  to 
Attend  School  in  the  Future. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Numbe  r 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Par  Cent 

(1) 

12T 

13T 

TTT 

“IsT 

(6) 

"TtT 

No 

62 

63.7 

60 

85.7 

122 

73.1 

Yes 

35 

36.1 

10 

14.4 

45 

26.9 

No  reply 

19 

— 

5 

— 

24 

— 

Total 

116 

99.8 

75 

100.1 

191 

100.0 

Forty-five  (26.9  per  cent)  of  those  who  replied  to 
the  question  hope  to  attend  some  school  in  the  future.  As 
indicated  previously  six  individuals  were  already  enrolled 
in  some  school.  In  replying  to  this  question  they  reported 
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that  they  intended  to  continue  on  until  their  courses  were 
completed.  Three  and  one-half  times  as  many  boys  as  girls 
replied  that  they  planned  further  schooling.  The  writer 
thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  their  experience  in  the 
Armed  Services.  Investigation  proved,  however,  that  vet- 
erans and  non- veterans  were  almost  evenly  divided.  This 
indicates  that  educational  plans  were  not  wholly  contin- 
gent upon  previous  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  all  the  replies  were  checked  it  was  found  that 
more  than  half  (57.8  per  cent)  of  these  respondents  had 
no  course  previously.  The  indication  is  that  over  a period 
of  time  a certain  proportion  of  the  group  would  recognize 
their  limitations  and  seek  additional  training. 

Types  of  schools.--  In  most  cases  the  individuals 
who  indicated  a desire  to  attend  school  had  definite  ideas 
on  the  kinds  of  training  they  would  seek.  The  following 
table  shows  the  schools  and  courses  mentioned  by  the  boys 
and  girls . 

In  surveying  the  expressed  preferences  for  schools  or 
courses  we  find  again  an  evident  desire  for  vocational 
training.  The  majority  of  courses  mentioned  were  apparent- 
ly practical  choices.  Only  two  respondents  expressed  a 
desire  for  training  which  seemed  overly  ambitious-- Medical 
and  Engineering.  However,  they  were  veterans  and  had  taken 
courses  related  to  these  fields  while  in  service.  The  in- 
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terest  thus  aroused  evidently  carried  over  to  civilian 
life.  This  item  re-emphasizes  the  potential  value  of 

Table  11,  Schools  and  Courses  Which  Drop-outs  Plan  to 
Attend, 


School  or  Courses  Indicated 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

mr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

School : 

Trade  ,,,. 

8 

0 

8 

High 

4 

0 

4 

Business  College 

1 

2 

3 

USAAFI 

3 

0 

3 

Correspondence 

1 

1 

2 

Evening 

0 

2 

2 

Junior  College 

1 

0 

1 

Course i 

Art 

4 

1 

5 

Sewing 

0 

2 

2 

Flying 

2 

0 

2 

Electrical 

1 

0 

1 

Landscaping 

1 

0 

1 

Hair  dressing • . , • 

0 

1 

1 

Radio 

1 

0 

1 

Cooking 

1 

0 

1 

Apprentice  Carpenter 

1 

0 

1 

Medical 

1 

0 

1 

Engineering 

1 

0 

1 

No  reply 

4 

1 

5 

Total 

35 

10 

45 

counseling  service  for  out- of- school  youth.  Through  such 
a service,  practical  assistance  could  be  provided  in  selec- 
ting suitable  schools  and  in  completing  the  details  of 
making  application. 

It  should  be  noted  that  four  boys  expressed  a desire 
to  return  to  high  school.  The  writer  previously  expressed 
the  opinion  that  other  drop-outs  might  wish  to  return  to 
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school.  Small  though  the  number  is,  this  opinion  is  sub- 
stantiated here. 
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Individual  Comment  on  School  Subjects 

Junior  High  subjects  of  value  to  drop-outs,--  In  a 
study  of  this  type  individual  comment  on  or  evaluation  of 
school  subjects  can  prove  of  value.  It  was  believed  that 
for  this  particular  group  a specific  checklist  would  provide 
more  clear-cut  information  than  would  come  from  a general 
commentary.  Consequently  a complete  list  of  unit  subjects 
arranged  by  grades  was  included  and  the  drop-outs  were  asked 
to  check  those  subjects  they  felt  were  valuable  to  them. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  12. 


Junior  High  Subjects  Reported  as  Valuable  by  Drop- 
outs • 


Subjects 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

Grade  9 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Offered  in  all  Grades i 

English 

101 

97 

88 

286 

Mathematics 

95 

101 

43^, 

239 

Sewing 

43 

40 

24* 

107 

Offered  in  Grade  7j 

44* 

f 

Woodworking 

44, 

Offered  in  Grades  7 and  8: 

Cooking 

41 

44 

85 

Geography 

47 

33* 

80. 

Science. 

41 

39 

80 

U.  S.  History 

35 

33 

68 

Offered  in  Grade  8: 

Electrical  Shop........ 

27 

27 
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Table  12.  (concluded) 


Subjects 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

Grade  9 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

r (4) 

(5) 

Offered  in  Grades  8 and  9: 

Mechanical  Drawing 

39 

39* 

69 

French 

5* 

44' 

9 

Latin 

2* 

1* 

3 

Offered  in  Grade  9: 

Business  Training 

37* 

37 

Algebra 

38* 

36 

Cabinet  Making 

19* 

19 

Art 

12 

12 

Civics 

8''* 

8 

Phys iography 

7* 

7 

Ancient  History 

5** 

5 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  these  drop-outs  the 


standard  subjects,  English  and  Mathematics,  proved  of  def- 
inite value  in  their  post-school  experiences.  At  least 
50  per  cent  of  those  who  replied  indicated  that  required 
vocational  subjects  had  proven  of  value  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  elective  subjects (#)  accurate  percentages  cannot 
be  taken,  of  course,  but  here  again  subjects  providing  vo- 
cational training  lead.  Purely  academic  subjects  ranked 
low,  but  one  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  majority  of 
the  group  probably  had  not  been  exposed  to  them. 

Some  respondents  made  personal  comments  in  addition 
to  filling  in  the  checklist: 

Member  of  the  Armed  Service — -"Mathematics  of  greatest 
value ." 

Ninth  Grade  Drop- out-- "Need  more  English.” 

Housewife — ” I find  Sewing  my  greatest  value  since 
leaving  school." 
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Member  of  Armed  Service- -"Geography  very  useful.” 

Member  of  U.  S.  Navy- -"Math  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing are  of  the  most  use  to  me." 

These  comments  indicate  that  drop-outs  did  put  their 
school  subjects  to  practical  use. 

Subjects  they  would  have  liked.--  It  seemed  logical 
to  assume  that  many  of  these  drop-outs  would  havo  felt  a 
need  for  some  subjects  which  they  had  not  studied.  However, 
102  individuals  failed  to  make  any  reply  on  this  item  (Table 
13).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  these 
drop-outs  had  no  post-school  experiences  which  stimulated 
their  interest  in  either  vocational  or  cultural  subjects. 

A total  of  22  different  subjects  were  listed  by  the 
respondents.  Of  these  subjects  only  five^'^  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  junior  high  school  program  of  studies  at  the 
time  the  drop-outs  were  attending  school. 

Study  of  the  table  reveals  that  again  the  main  em- 
phasis was  on  vocational  subjects  with  Business  Training 
topping  all  preferences.  French  ranked  second  and  in  view 
of  its  widespread  use  in  the  locality,  this  choice  may  have 
been  expressed  for  vocational  reasons  in  some  cases.  Only 
two  subjects,  Latin  and  Ancient  History,  could  be  consi- 
dered strictly  academic. 

One  girl  included  Mechanical  Drawing  in  her  reply  and 
a boy  mentioned  Cooking.  Another  boy,  a member  of  the  Armed 
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Forces,  included  both  Sewing  and  Cooking  and  commented  on 
his  choice  as  follows;  "Please  don’t  think  I was  joking 
about  Cooking  and  Sewing  because  they  really  come  in  handy. 

Table  13.  Subjects  Which  Drop-outs  Indicated  as  Those  They 
Would  Have  Liked. 


Subjects 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

U7 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Business  Training 

7 

11 

18 

French 

9 

5 

14 

Mathematics 

8 

2 

10 

Mechanical  Drawing 

8 

1 

9 

Science 

8 

1 

9 

Art 

6 

3 

9 

Electrical  Shop......... 

7 

0 

7 

More  English. 

6 

1 

7 

1 

6 

7 

Cooking 

2 

5 

7 

Algebra 

6 

0 

6 

Latin 

3 

2 

5 

Woodworking  and  Cabinet . 
Making 

4 

0 

4 

Geography. 

3 

0 

3 

^Typing 

0 

3 

3 

^•Shorthand 

0 

3 

3 

More  History 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

Ancient  History 

1 

1 

2 

^Engineering 

1 

0 

1 

*Auto  Mechanics 

1 

0 

1 

Civics 

0 

1 

1 

To  have  completed  school 

1 

0 

1 

No  reply 

65 

37 

102 

Total 

152 

82 

234 

Throughout  the  entire  chapter  the  value  of  vocational 
training  is  emphasized.  That  this  value  was  recognized  by 
this  group  of  -junior  high  drop-outs  has  been  indicated  in 
several  instances.  Vocational  subjects  offered  in  the 
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curriculum  at  present  were  reported  as  helpful  to  many  of 
the  respondents.  The  indication  seems  to  he  that  these 
subjects  should  be  retained  in  the  curriculum  for  the  pres- 
ent. Extension  of  the  vocational  training  program,  through 
the  addition  of  new  subjects  as  conditions  warrant,  is  also 
indicated. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  GROUP 
Work  Experiences  up  to  the  Time  Questionnaires  Were 

Received 

Number  of  .lobs.--  The  final  section  of  the  question- 
naire related  to  the  work  experiences  of  the  drop-outs  for 
it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  the  group 
would  report  that  they  left  school  to  go  to  work.  In  tabu- 
lating the  data  the  first  item  considered  was  the  number 
of  jobs  held  by  each  individual  (Table  14). 

Table  14.  Number  of  Jobs  Reported  by  Members  of  Group. 


Be 

>ys 

G 

iris 

T 

otal 

Number  of  Jobs 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cerr 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

None 

1 

0.9 

1 

1.4 

2 

1.1 

One 

29 

25.0 

21 

29.2 

50 

26.6 

Two 

18 

16.0 

26 

36.1 

44 

23.4 

Three 

36 

31.0 

15 

20.3 

51 

27.1 

Four 

30 

25.0 

9 

12.5 

39 

20.7 

Five 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.5 

Six 

1 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.5 

Number  reply- 

ing 

116 

99.7 

72 

100.0 

188 

99.9 

Median  number 
of  jobs.... 

3 

2 

3 

As  the  table  shows  these  boys  and  girls  changed  jobs 


frequently.  In  this  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
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(one  - five  years)  we  find  a median  of  three  jobs  for  the 
boys*  group  and  of  two  jobs  for  the  girls’  group.  Although 
no  final  conclusion  can  be  reached  until  we  study  the  rea- 
sons reported  for  changing  jobs,  nevertheless  the  impli- 
cation is  serious.  It  would  appear  that  during  the  un- 
settled period  of  the  war  years  these  immature  workers  were 
developing  an  undesirable  habit.  Instability  is  not  sur- 
prising in  a group  of  this  type.  It  is  unfortunate,  there- 
fore, that  labor  conditions  were  such  that  these  young 
people  felt  no  real  need  to  stay  on  a job  once  it  had  been 
secured.  If  these  drop-outs  remain  in  Nashua  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  able  to  continue  this  shifting  from  job 
to  job  for  the  local  employment  situation  has  tightened  up 
considerably.  Some  of  the  young  workers  may  not  readily 
adjust  to  these  new  conditions.  The  need  for  adjustment 
counseling  is  obvious.  However,  before  concluding  that 
this  is  a task  which  the  school  should  undertake,  it  must 
first  be  determined  to  what  extent  this  problem  exists 
locally.  Table  15  shows  the  geographical  location  of  the 
jobs  reported  by  drop-outs. 

Geographical  location. — With  a total  of  458  jobs 
reported  locations  were  given  for  all  except  75.  Fifty- 
two  of  the  latter  were  jobs  in  the  Armed  Services  and  for 
that  reason  exact  locations  could  not  be  given.  Only  four 
jobs  were  reported  outside  the  New  England  states  with 
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94  per  cent  of  all  jobs  located  in  New  Hampshire.  Of  the 
latter  96  per  cent  of  the  total  were  jobs  in  Nashua.  The 
majority  of  these  youth  had  not  gone  far  from  home  to  find 


Table  15.  Geographical  Locations  of  Drop-outs’  Jobs. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Locations 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7 ) 

New  Hampshire 
(including 
Nashua ) 

224 

94.9 

139 

93.3 

363 

94.3 

Massachusetts 

9 

3.8 

6 

4.0 

15 

3.9 

Ma ine 

1 

0.4 

2 

1.3 

3 

0.8 

New  York 

1 

0.4 

1 

0.7 

2 

0.5 

Georgia 

1 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

Texas 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.7 

1 

0.3 

Total 

236 

99.9 

149 

100.0 

385 

100.1 

their  jobs.  The  task  of  helping  them  with  problems  of 
adjustment  is  therefore  one  which  must  be  handled  locally- - 
possibly  by  the  school. 

Duration  of  jobs.--  Further  evidence  of  the  high  rate 
of  job  turnover  among  the  members  of  this  group  was  obtained 
when  a tabulation  was  made  to  find  out  how  long  these  youth 
held  their  jobs.  This  information  was  not  supplied  for 
85  of  the  458  reported  jobs  (Table  16).  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  those  replying  indicated  that  they  were  "still  em- 
ployed." However,  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  in  every  case  the  respondent  held  only  one  job 
from  the  time  of  leaving  school.  Duration  of  a job  ranged 
from  less  than  a month  up  to  five  years. 
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Table  16,  Length  of  Time  Jobs  Were  Held  by  Drop-outs. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Length  of  Time 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Less  than  a 

month. ..... 

1 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

From: 

1-3  months .... 

55 

22.1 

22 

17.7 

77 

20.6 

4-6  months .... 

37 

14.9 

17 

12.9 

54 

14.5 

7-S  months  .... 

13 

5.2 

10 

8.1 

23 

6.2 

10-12  months.. 

21 

8.4 

11 

8.9 

32 

8.6 

Between: 

13-18  months.. 

21 

8.4 

9 

7.3 

30 

8.0 

19-24  months.. 

18 

7.2 

6 

4.8 

24 

6.4 

Between: 

2-3  years 

25 

10.0 

6 

4.8 

31 

8.3 

3- 4 years 

3 

1.2 

2 

1.6 

5 

1.3 

4-5  years 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.3 

Still  Employed 

55 

22.1 

40 

32.3 

95 

25.5 

No  Reply 

55 

30 

85 

Total  •••••• 

304 

99.9 

154 

100.2 

458 

100.0 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  those  replying  on  this  item 


held  the  job,  or  jobs,  for  a year  or  less.  The  fact  that 
ten  per  cent  of  the  boys  reported  that  their  jobs  were 
from  2-3  years  duration  causes  one  to  speculate  just  how 
many  of  their  jobs  of  longer  duration  were  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Only  one  girl  reported  that  she  had  held  a job 
between  4-5  years.  Actually  it  was  not  too  surprising 
to  find  that  the  majority  of  these  youth  had  kept  their 
jobs  for  such  short  periods • This  had  been  inferred  pre- 
viously when  the  frequency  of  job- change  was  ascertained. 
It  was  not  expected  that  a group  of  this  type  would  easily 
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adjust  to  the  regulations  of  occupational  life.  The  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  reported  jobs  were  held  for 
less  than  a year  only  strengthens  our  belief  that  these 
youth  were  unprepared  to  assume  the  status  of  full-time 
workers  and  adds  to  the  mounting  evidence  that  these  drop- 
outs still  need  the  benefit  of  assistance  from  the  school. 
This  belief  is  substantiated  by  the  reasons  for  leaving 
jobs  as  reported  by  these  youth  and  shown  in  Table  17. 

Reasons  for  leaving.--  Such  a variety  of  reasons  were 
reported  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  group  them.  Reasons 
which  seemed  to  have  some  relationship  were  placed  under 
one  heading.  Groupings  are  arbitrary  and  in  some  cases 
there  may  appear  to  be  some  overlapping.  There  were  only 
72  cases  where  no  reason  for  leaving  was  reported. 

Table  17.  Reasons  For  Leaving  Jobs  as  Reported  by  Drop-outs. 


Reasons 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Self- Betterment : 

Better  job 

50 

18 

68 

More  money 

2 

6 

8 

To  go  to  school 

3 

2 

5 

Armed  Service: 

To  enter 

52 

0 

52 

Discharge 

22 

0 

22 

Job  Dissatisfaction: 

Pay  too  small 

3 

10 

13 

Didn’t  like  it 

5 

3 

8 

Trouble  with  boss.... 

4 

4 

8 

Too  hard 

1 

6 

7 

Tired  of  it 

5 

1 

6 

Didn’t  like  hours.... 

1 

4 

5 

Too  far 

2 

1 

3 
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Table  17.  (concluded) 


Reasons 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Wanted  outdoor  work.. 

5 

0 

3 

Quit 

0 

2 

2 

Unhealthy 

1 

0 

1 

Too  seasonal 

1 

0 

1 

Strike 

1 

0 

1 

Personal : 

Health 

7 

7 

14 

Moved 

1 

7 

8 

At  home 

0 

8 

8 

Married 

0 

7 

7 

To  work  for  father... 

2 

0 

2 

Laid  off 

17 

19 

36 

No  reply 

62 

10 

72 

Total 

248 

115 

363 

The  Armed  Services  accounted  for  74  of  the  291  reasons 
which  were  reported.  Fifty-two  boys  left  jobs  to  enter  the 
services  and  22  had  received  discharges  at  the  time  the 
questionnaires  were  filled  out. 

The  leading  reason  for  leaving  a job  was  an  apparent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  better  himself. 

This  in  itself  is,  of  course,  commendable.  However,  the 
first  item  under  this  heading  may  raise  some  question. 

Just  what  constituted  a "better  job"  in  the  opinion  of  these 
youth  is  not  really  known.  It  may  be  that  some  element 
of  "Job  Dissatisfaction"  led  to  the  change  from  one  job 
to  the  "better  job."  Sixty-one  respondents  gave  reasons 
which  implied  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  job. 
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On  the  other  hand,  36  reported  that  they  were  "laid  off" 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  youth  may 
not  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  This  is 
entirely  possible  when  one  considers  the  type  of  indivi- 
dual we  are  studying.  Many  of  these  drop-outs  had  per- 
sisted in  leaving  school  to  enter  the  world  of  work  des- 
pite the  benefit  of  individual  counseling  and  vocational 
guidance . 

Such  reasons  as  "Didn't  like  it",  "Tired  of  it",  "Too 
hard",  only  serve  as  further  indications  that  these  youth 
were  not  adequately  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  as 
full-time  workers.  Many  had  reported  that  they  left  school 
"To  go  to  work"  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  length  of 
time  jobs  were  held  and  the  reasons  given  for  leaving  these 
jobs  we  can  only  believe  that  "going  to  work"  seemed  bet- 
ter than  "going  to  school."  Many,  too,  had  reported  that 
they  left  school  because  they  "didn't  like  it",  an  atti- 
tude they  apparently  carried  over  to  the  world  of  work. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  a job  they  felt  no  compulsion  to 
stick  it  out--rather  they  left  it  and  tried  another  and 
sometimes  even  a third  or  fourth.  Here  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  ever  present  need  for  realistic  counsel  and  guidance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  work  with  youth.  Discounting  the 
reasons  labeled  "Personal"  and  "Armed  Services"  all  others 
imply  a definite  need  on  the  part  of  this  particular  group. 
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The  data  presented  here  bear  out  the  previous  suggestion 
that  some  adjustment  counseling  service  is  needed  in  the 
community. 

Methods  of  securing  jobs.--  Drop-outs  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  methods  by  which  they  had  secured  jobs.  No 
doubt  very  little  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
a job  during  war-time.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to 
determine  which  job-getting  services  these  youth  knew. 

Table  18  indicates  the  agencies  or  methods  this  group  of 
junior  high  pupils  used.  No  placement  bureau  is  maintained 
in  Nashua  Junior  High  school.  As  an  incidental  service 

Table  18.  Methods  Through  Which  Drop-outs  Secured  Their 
Jobs  • 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Method 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Employment 

Agency. . . 

42 

31.3 

25 

32.1 

67 

31.6 

Application 

25 

18.7 

23 

29.5 

48 

22.6 

Friends  .... 

32 

23.9 

13 

16.7 

45 

21.2 

Relatives . . 
Newspaper 

22 

16.4 

8 

10.3 

30 

14.2 

Ad 

7 

5.2 

9 

11.5 

16 

7.5 

School  Auth- 

4 

2.9 

0 

0.0 

4 

1.9 

orities . . 
Enlisted. . . 

2 

1.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.9 

No  reply. . . 

8 

11 

19 

Total .... 

142 

99.9 

89 

100.1 

231 

99.9 

counselors  do  assist  pupils  to  secure  part-time  work  which 
occasionally  leads  to  a full-time  job.  !Ehis  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  only  2 per  cent  reported  that  they  had 
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help  from  school  authorities. 

These  youth  obtained  their  jobs  through  the  more  com- 
mon channels.  Apparently,  the  majority  found  jobs  through 
their  own  initiative,  since  only  36  per  cent  reported  that 
"Friends"  or  "Relatives"  helped  them.  Less  than  one- third 
(31.6  per  cent)  of  the  group  indicated  that  they  made  use 
of  the  Employment  Service.  This  caused  the  writer  to  spe- 
culate as  to  just  how  many  of  these  school  leavers  were 
familiar  with  this  agency. 

Inasmuch  as  placement  is  not  included  in  the  school 
program  the  development  of  a cooperative  program  with  the 
local  Employment  Service  is  indicated.  With  the  decrease 
in  employment  opportunities  young  job  seekers  will  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  services  available  in  the  community. 

Period  of  time  between  leaving  school  and  securing  a 
job.--  When  determining  the  time  spent  in  securing  a job, 
it  was  found  that  19  respondents  failed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. (Table  19). 


Table  19.  Period  Between  Leaving  School  and  Securing  A 
Job. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Time 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

Had  job  before 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

leaving 

V/ith  in: 

30 

28.0 

8 

12.3 

38 

22.1 

1 week ...... 

39 

36.4 

10 

15.4 

49 

28.5 

2 weeks 

11 

10.3 

8 

12.3 

19 

11.0 

3 weeks 

6 

5.6 

0 

0.0 

6 

3.6 

4 weeks 

6 

5.6 

! 5 

7.7 

11 

6.4 

>0 
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Table  19.  (concluded) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Time 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

2 months • • • • 

8 

7.5 

9 

13.8 

17 

9 .9 

3 months  .... 

3 

2.8 

6 

9.2 

9 

5.2 

6 months  .... 

1 

0.9 

7 

10.3 

8 

4.6 

1 year 

2 

1.9 

7 

10.8 

9 

5.2 

18  months .... 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.5 

1 

0.6 

2 years 

1 

0.9 

4 

6.1 

5 

2.9 

No  reply 

9 

10 

19 

Total 

116 

99.9 

75 

99.9 

191 

100.0 

Since  the  period  was  one  of  peak  employment  it  had 
been  assumed  that  the  majority  would  have  obtained  a job 
within  a short  time  after  leaving  school,  'The  tabulation 
bears  out  this  assumption.  Twenty- two  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  a job  at  the  time  they  left,  while  another 
28.5  per  cent  secured  a job  within  a week.  Less  than  9 
per  cent  of  all  who  replied  waited  a year  or  more  before 
getting  a job.  The  data  obtained  on  this  item  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  employment  conditions  at 
the  time  these  youth  left  school.  To  report  that  it  is 
apparently  easy  for  individuals  who  leave  school  during 
junior  high  to  secure  employment  would  be  unfair  and  de- 
ceiving. The  writer  can  only  stress  the  unusual  circum- 
stances prevailing  during  1941  - 1946.  If  another  period 
were  studied  a different  picture  would  surely  result --in- 
deed, our  pupils  who  have  considered  leaving  school  this 
year  report  that  they  had  little  success  in  finding  work. 
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Data  Concerning  Present  Occupations  and 
Future  Plans 


Number  employed  at  tine  of  answering Drop-outs  were 
asked  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  at  the  time 
the  questionnaire  was  filled  out.  Table  20  shows  a 100  per 
cent  response  on  this  question. 

Of  191  respondents  146  were  employed  on  full  time  jobs 
when  they  returned  the  questionnaire.  Of  22  girls  who 
Table  20.  Number  Employed  When  Replying. 


Response 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Yes 

93 

53 

146 

No 

23 

22 

45 

Total .... 

116 

75 

191 

checked  "no”  13  were  married  and  described  themselves  as 
Homemakers.  Table  9 in  Chapter  III  showed  that  six  people 
were  still  attending  school  as  full  time  students.  This 
leaves  26  who  were  actually  unemployed  at  the  time  the 
questionnaires  were  returned.  Inasmuch  as  the  members  of 
this  group  changed  jobs  frequently  there  would  always  be 
a certain  percentage  temporarily  unemployed. 

Kinds  of  jobs.--  The  jobs  reported  on  the  returned 
forms  were  so  varied  that  some  standard  classification  was 
necessary  for  an  accurate  tabulation.  The  classification 
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in  Part  II  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles-^ was 
selected  (Table  21).  With  a total  of  146  replies  on  the 

Table  21.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Jobs  Reported  in  Each 
USES  Classification. 


— 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Classification 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Professional  and 

1 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.7 

Managerial • • . • • 

Clerical  and  Sales 

2 

2.2 

6 

12.2 

8 

5.7 

Service 

31 

33.7 

5 

10.2 

36 

25.5 

Agriculture  and 

Kindred  Occupa- 

tions 

4 

4.3 

0 

0.0 

4 

2.8 

Skilled 

14 

16.3 

5 

10.2 

19 

13.5 

Semiskilled 

20 

21.7 

21 

42.9 

41 

29.1 

Unskilled • 

17 

18.5 

9 

18.4 

26 

18.4 

No  classification. 

3 

3.3 

3 

6.1 

6 

4.3 

No  reply 

1 

4 

5 

Total 

93 

101.1 

53 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

item  there  were  11  responses  which  could  not  be  assigned 


under  this  classification.  Five  individuals  made  no  reoly 
as  to  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  held  and  six  respondents  gave 
general  job  titles,  such  as  shoe  worker  or  mill  worker, 
which  could  not  be  classified  accurately. 

A study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  highest  percentage 
for  boys  fell  in  the  Service  classification.  No  doubt  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  boys  were  still  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  the  girls*  group  the  highest  percentage  was 


1/  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  Part  II,  Group  Arrange- 
ment of  Occupational  Titles  and  Codes,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
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obtained  in  the  Semi-skilled  area.  This  percentage  (42.9) 
was  almost  double  that  for  boys  (21.7)  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  Clerical  and  Sales  division,  also,  the  percent- 
age (12.2)  for  girls  was  higher  than  that  (2.2)  obtained 
for  boys . 

Obviously  about  the  same  proportion  of  boys  and  girls 
were  engaged  on  jobs  in  the  Unskilled  class  at  the  time 
the  questionnaires  were  returned. 

When  this  study  was  instituted  it  was  assumed  that  a 
comparatively  small  number  from  the  group  would  have  ob- 
tained jobs  requiring  special  skills  or  training.  The  table 
shows  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  group  (47.5  per 
cent)  reported  jobs  in  the  Semi-skilled  and  Unskilled 
classes.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  drop-outs  had  obtained  jobs  demanding 
responsibility  and  specialized  training.  However,  an  ana- 
lysis (Table  22)  of  all  jobs  reported  gives  a different  pic- 
ture of  the  occupational  status  of  these  drop-outs. 

Table  22.  Listing  of  the  Jobs  Reported  Within  Each  USES 
Classification. 


Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

Number 
Report- 
ing Job 

Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

Number 
Report- 
ing Job 

(1) 

(2) 

(3 T 

(4) 

(5) 

~TeT 

Boys 

Professional 
and  Managerial 
Commercial 
Pilot 

1 

Boys 

Semi-skilled 
Lapping  machine 
operator 

i 
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Table  22.  (continued) 


Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

dumber  1 
Report- 
ing Job 

Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

lumber 
Report- 
ing Job 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Clerical  and 

Semi-skilled 

Sales 

Plumber  ’s 

Shipping 

apprentice 

1 

Clerk 

2 

Painter 

1 

Service 

Pulp  machine 

Barber 

1 

assembler 

1 

Cook  (rest.) 

1 

Cloth  inspec- 

Bootblack 

1 

tor 

1 

Pinboy 

1 

Blanket  ins- 

Armed  Serv- 

pector 

1 

ices 

27  ; 

Card  tender 

2 

Agriculture 

Warper 

1 

and  Kindred 

Sole  polisher 

1 

Farm  hand 

1 

Heel  scourer 

1 

Helper  (Land- 

Top  stitcher 

1 

scaping) 

2 

Cutter  (heel 

Farm  Fore- 

seat ) 

2 

man 

1 

Finisher  (dioes) 

1 

Skilled 

Log  cutter 

1 

Baker 

2 

Cementer 

Mechanic 

1 

(lasts ) 

1 

Spinner  (text.) 

2 

Brass  polisher 

1 

Sign  painter 

1 

Folding  ma- 

Weaver 

1 

chine  opera- 

Oil  Burner  Man 

tor  (shoe) 

1 

( Installation 

1 

Electrician ’ s 

Welder  (arc) 

1 

helper 

1 

Electrician 

1 

Unskilled 

Cabinet  Maker 

1 

Laborer (const ) 

5 

Cobbler  (fac- 

Trucker (hand) 

1 

tory) 

1 

Baker’s  helper 

1 

Nickel  plater 

1 

Helper  (deliv- 

Heel  Seat 

ery  truck) 

2 

Rounder 

1 

Dipper  (tannery)  1 

Heel  seat 

stapler 

1 

Spool  boy 

1 

Yarn  boy 

1 

Conveyor  man 

1 

Sheet  tearer 

1 

Dof f er 

1 
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Table  22.  (concluded) 


Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

Number 
Report- 
ing Job 

Group 

Classification 
and  Job  Title 

Number 
Report- 
ing Job 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Unskilled 

Laborer 

(factory) 

3 

No  classifica- 

tion 

Shoe  worker 

3 

Girls 

Girls 

Professional 

Semi-Skilled 

and  Managerial 

Winder 

3 

0 

Jackspooler 

1 

Clerical  and 

Printing  ma- 

Sales 

chine  opera- 

Bookkeeper 

1 

tor 

1 

Inventory 

Sheet  inspect- 

clerk 

1 

or 

2 

Salesgirl 

1 

Mangier (text . ) 

1 

Floor  lady 

Assembler (shoe ) 

1 

( store ) 

1 

Lining  cementer 

2 

Messenger 

Odd  shoe  girl 

2 

(office ) 

1 

Fancy  stitcher 

3 

Comptometer 

St  Jteher 

2 

operator 

1 

Zipper  assembly 

1 

Service 

Unskilled 

Waitress 

1 

Creeler 

1 

Housework 

Battery  hand 

1 

girl 

3 

Floor  girl  (fac 

Attendant 

1 

tory) 

2 

Skilled 

Heel  trimmer 

2 

Spinner 

2 

Stapling  covers 

2 

Knitter 

3 

Heel  pad  placer 

1 

No  classification 

Mill  worker 

2 

Shoe  worker 

1 

This  listing  clearly  indicates  that  with  the  exception 


of  the  Skilled  group  the  majority  of  these  jobs  do  not  re- 
quire advanced  or  specialized  training.  Very  few  provide 
any  opportunity  for  advancement  nor  do  many  of  the  jobs 
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offer  any  incentive  for  the  development  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  independent  thinking. 

Again  excluding  those  jobs  in  the  Skilled  area  the 
’’better"  jobs  reported  by  boys  would  include:  commercial 

pilot,  barber,  cook,  and  farm  foreman;  while  those  for  girls 
would  be:  bookkeeper  and  floor  lady. 

The  data  presented  above  show  that  even  during  the 
labor  shortage  of  war-time  limited  education  may  have  proved 
a detriment  to  occupational  advancement.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  points 
(for  guidance  purposes)  to  come  out  of  this  study. 

Comparison  of  present  jobs  and  future  plans.--  The 
final  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  concerned  with  the 
duties  performed  on  the  current  jobs  of  the  drop-outs  and 
their  occupational  plans  for  the  future.  Again  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles—^was  used 
as  a basis  for  tabulation  (Table  23). 

Five  individuals  made  no  reply  concerning  their  present 
duties  and  twenty- two  neglected  to  report  future  plans. 

Thirty- four  people  reported  that  they  were  undecided  as  to 
what  they  would  like  to  do  in  the  future,  while  twenty- four 
others  indicated  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  remain  on 
their  present  jobs. 

1/  op.  cit. 
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Table  23.  Comparison  of  Present  Jobs  and  Future  Ambitions. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Classification 

Present 

Future 

Present 

Future 

Present 

Future 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Professional  and 

Managerial 

1 

21 

0 

6 

1 

27 

Clerical  and  Sales 

2 

5 

6 

4 

8 

9 

Service 

31 

6 

5 

2 

36 

8 

Agriculture  and 

Kindred 

4 

8 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Skilled 

14 

23 

5 

0 

19 

23 

Semi-skilled 

20 

6 

21 

5 

41 

11 

Unskilled 

17 

1 

9 

0 

26 

1 

No  classification. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

Homemaker 

0 

0 

13 

20 

13 

20 

Full-time  student. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Unemployed 

18 

0 

8 

0 

26 

0 

Undecided 

0 

21 

0 

13 

0 

34 

Same 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

24 

No  reply. 

1 

8 

4 

14 

5 

22 

Total •••••••••• 

116 

116 

75 

75 

191 

191 

A study  of  the  table  shows  that  those  who  responded  on 


these  items  indicated  occupational  aspirations  beyond  their 
abilities  and  training.  This  is  not  surprising  for  such  is 
often  the  case  with  individuals  of  lower  ability  who  have 
little  or  no  specialized  training.  Evidence  of  job  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  this  chap- 
ter and  is  further  demonstrated  here.  It  will  be  noted 
that  only  one  boy  indicated  interest  in  an  "Unskilled"  job 
as  compared  with  26  who  were  engaged  on  jobs  of  that  type 
when  the  questionnaire  was  returned.  With  41  people  holding 
jobs  on  the  "Semi-Skilled"  level  at  present  only  11  listed 
like  jobs  as  future  choices.  On  the  "Professional"  level 
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the  same  discrepancy  can  be  found.  Here,  with  only  one 
job  reported  at  present,  27  people  hope  to  obtain  jobs 
within  this  classification  in  the  future.  Figures  for  the 
other  groups  show  no  significant  differences. 

The  discrepancies  revealed  by  this  table  point  up  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  counselor--that  of 
helping  individuals  of  low  ability--high  ambition  to  realize 
their  limitations  and  plan  vocational  choices  in  line  with 
them,  "....no  matter  how  carefully  and  realistically  the 
school  may  attempt  to  provide  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  it  can  never  expect  to  perform  perfect  service  in 
these  areas. More  concentrated  effort  in  this  problem 
area  is  indicated  as  essential  in  guidance  work  with  in- 
dividuals of  this  type  who  may  attend  the  school  in  the 
future • 


1/  Edward  Landy,  "Principals  Offered  Follow-up  Program", 
Occupations  (January,  1941)  19:268. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  Summary 

General  information.--  This  study  was  conducted  to 
determine  how  successful  an  adjustment  pupils  leaving  junior 
high  school  made  in  their  post-school  experiences.  The 
unusual  employment  conditons  of  the  war  years  drew  a large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  away  from  our  school.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  individuals  of  limited  abilities  and 
before  too  long  many  felt  the  need  of  training  to  supple- 
ment that  received  before  leaving  school.  Employment  con- 
ditions coupled  with  individual  limitations  resulted  in  a 
high  degree  of  occupational  mobility  in  this  group.  Data 
collected  proved  that  the  majority  remained  in  Nashua. 

The  community  therefore  has  a responsibility  to  provide 
services  which  will  assist  out-of-school  youth  in  making 
more  successful  adjustments. 

Specific  findings.--  The  major  findings  to  come  out 
of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  These  adolescents  were  not  capable  of  evaluating 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  through  completion  of 
their  education  when  confronted  with  the  imme- 
diate opportunity  of  leaving  school  and  securing 
employment • 
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2.  More  than  half  of  the  group  had  already  attended 
some  other  school  or  hoped  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  training  chosen  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a prac- 
tical nature  for  vocational  courses  led  all  others. 

3.  Members  of  the  group  indicated  satisfaction  with 
the  exploratory  courses  offered  in  junior  high 
school.  Their  replies  showed  that  through  their 
post-school  experiences  they  had  come  to  realize 
the  practical  value  of  these  courses.  Here  again 
preference  for  vocational  courses  was  noted. 

4.  The  youth  in  this  group  proved  in  their  replies 
that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  unprepared  to  assume 
responsibilities  as  workers  at  the  time  they  left 
school.  The  frequency  of  job  change,  the  reasons 
reported  for  leaving,  and  the  short  periods  jobs 
were  held,  all  served  to  emphasize  the  immature 
attitudes  of  the  group. 

5.  Despite  the  numerous  occupational  opportunities 
of  war-time  these  youth  of  limited  education 
were  able  to  attain  only  those  jobs  requiring 
little  or  no  skill. 

6.  A study  of  the  expressed  occupational  plans  of 
this  group  emphasizes  the  wide  divergence  bet- 
ween abilities  and  ambitions . If  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  present  jobs  held  by  the  youth  their 
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plans  for  the  future  are  impractical 


The  Recommendations 

Scope .--  The  following  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  findings  of  this  study.  However,  none  of  the  sugges- 
tions is  so  narrow  in  scope  as  to  apply  only  to  this  spe- 
cific group.  The  needs  evidenced  were  considered  only 
when  they  seemed  typical  of  this  group  and  other  out-of- 
school  youth.  Recommendations  are  made  which  would  appear 
to  bring  about  improved  educational,  occupational,  and 
social  adjustments  for  Nashua  youth.  The  benefit  to  the 
community  is  obvious.  The  suggestions  fall  into  two  groups- 
those  which  must  be  authorized  by  the  administration  at 
such  time  as  they  seem  warranted,  and  those  which  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  personnel  of  the  guidance  department. 

Suggested  administrative  procedures . — 

1.  To  continue  revision  and  expansion  of  vocational 
education  which  has  characterized  the  local  pro- 
gram in  the  past. 

2.  To  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  addi- 
tional guidance  personnel.  % thus  lightening 
the  counseling  load  a more  comprehensive  service 
could  be  extended  to  all  pupils. 

3.  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  a Follow-up 
program  and  thus  extend  counseling  services  to 
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out- of- school  youth. 

4.  To  continue  to  offer  the  flexible  adult  education 
program  which  is  already  operating  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Suggested  guidance  procedures .- - 

1.  To  initiate  a community  survey  so  as  to  determine 
exactly  the  types  of  jobs  available  to  the  youth 
of  the  community. 

2.  To  revise  the  content  of  the  occupational  infor- 
mation course  so  as  to  relate  it  more  specific- 
ally to  local  conditions. 

3.  To  develop  a cooperative  program  with  the  local 
employment  service  which  may  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Junior  Placement  Bureau  if  con- 
ditions seem  to  warrant  it. 

4.  To  conduct  periodic  follow-up  studies  until  the 
time  that  continuous  service  is  established. 

5.  To  more  carefully  determine  which  pupils  fall 
into  the  low  ability--high  ambition  group,  working 
closely  with  them  so  that  a practical  adjustment 
can  be  made  before  leaving  junior  high  school. 
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Appendix  A 

Letter  of  Transmittal 


To  Former  Pupils: 

We  are  making  a follow-up  study  of  former  pupils  of 
Nashua  Junior  High  school  to  find  out  some  things  about 
your  experiences  since  you  left  school.  We  are  planning 
to  use  this  information  in  trying  to  improve  what  we  do 
in  school  so  that  our  pupils  will  be  better  prepared  to 
go  out  and  hold  down  a job  when  they  leave  school.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  something  we  can  do  to  help  you.  If 
there  is,  please  let  us  know. 

The  enclosed  blank  calls  for  some  facts  about  what 
you  Brave  been  doing  since  you  left  school  that  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us  in  our  work.  Most  of  the  questions  can 
be  answered  by  making  a simple  check  mark  or  else  writing 
one  or  two  words.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  information 
you  give  us  will  be  treated  confidentially,  and  that  it 
will  be  used  only  for  group  reports. 

Your  assistance  is  most  important  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours, 

'/U  0 


Kathryn  Carroll 
Counselor 


P.  S.  Why  not  get  this  off  your  mind  by  filling  it  out 
right  now? 
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Appendix  A 

Questionnaire 

INQUIRY  TO  FORMER  PUPILS 
of  the 

NASHUA  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Name 

(first  name)  (middle  initial)  (last  name) 


Address 

(street  & number) 

Phone 

(number ) 


I 


(city)  (state) 

Dat  e_ 

(date  this  is  filled  in) 

YOUR  EDUCATION 


1.  Please  check  ("X”)  why  you  left  Junior  High  school: 


Lost  interest 
Had  to  go  to  work 
*To  help  at  home 
’Did  not  like  school 
’Other  reason  (explain) 


Failing  in  subjects 
Subjects  too  hard 
Trouble  with  teacher 
Poor  health 


2.  Have  you  had  any  schooling  since  leaving  Junior  High? 
(Check  "X") 

Yes  No 


3.  If  you  have  attended  some  school  since  leaving  Junior  High 
please  describe  the  nature  of  the  schooling  below.  (In- 
clude schools  attended  while  in  the  armed  forces) 


Name  of  school 
attended 

Dates 

Month  & Year 

Subjects  studied 

Reasons  for  leaving 

1. 

From: 
To : 

2. 

From: 

To: 

3. 

From: 

To: 
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Appendix  A - Questionnaire 

(continued) . 

4. 

Please  check  (”Xn 

) below  the  subjects  which  you  studied  in 

Junior  High  school  and 

have  found  to  be 

of  greatest  value 

since  leaving  school: 

GRADE  7 

GRADE  8 

GRADE  9 

English 

English 

English 

Math 

Math 

Algebra 

Science 

Science 

General  Math 

History 

History 

Art 

Geography 

Geography 

Civics 

Woodworking 

Lat  in 

Business  training 

Sewing 

French 

Physiography 

Cooking 

Electrical 

Ancient  history 

shop 

Latin 

Mechanical 

French 

drawing 

Cabinet  making 

Sewing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

5. 

What  subjects  do 

you  wish  you  had  taken? 

6. 

Do  you  expect  to 

continue  your  education 

at  some  school? 

(Check  "X") 

Yes  No 

If  "Yes”  describe  your 

plans 

II  YOUR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

7.  Please  indicate  below  the  full-time  jobs  you  have  had  since 
leaving  Junior  High  school*  (Be  sure  to  report  service  in 
the  armed  forces) 


Name  and  address 
of  employer 

Name  of  Job  or 
Kind  of  Work 

Dates 

Reason  for 
Leaving 

Example : 

Clover  Stores  Co. 
320  Main  Street 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Salesclerk 

From: 
March 
1941  to 
Jan.  1942 

Offered  better 
Job 

First  Job: 

From: 
To : 

Second  Job: 

From: 

To: 

Third  Job: 

From: 

To: 

Fourth  Job: 

From: 

To: 
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Appendix  A - Questionnaire  (concluded). 

8.  How  did  you  get  the  job  or  jobs?  Check  f,Xw  below  all  items 
that  apply: 

Relatives  Employment  Agency 

Friend  Newspaper  Ad 

School  Authorities  Other  method  (describe) 

9.  Ho v/  soon  after  leaving  school  did  you  get  your  first  job? 

Weeks  Months 

10.  Are  you  employed  at  present?  (Check  MXtf ) Yes NO 

11.  Describe  the  duties  you  perform  on  your  present  job  


12.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  hope  to  do  in  the  future? 
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Appendix  B 


Follow-up  Postal  Card 


Dear 


Did  you  forget  to  return  my  ques- 
tionnaire? Won’t  you  please  mail  it  to 
me  today.  If  you  Lave  misplaced  it.  I'll 
gladly  send  you  another.  I’d  like  to 
hear  from  everyone.  7/on't  you  help  me 
out? 


Thank  you 


(Miss)  Kathryn  Carroll 
Counselor 
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Appendix  C 

Method  of  Determining  Scholastic  Rating 


On  the  permanent  record  sheet  of  each  pupil  a numerical 
average  is  recorded  for  every  unit  subject.  The  figures 
representing  the  year*s  marks  v/ere  averaged  to  obtain  a 
representative  score.  In  those  cases  where  a pupil  attended 
our  school  more  than  one  year  the  representative  scores 
were  again  averaged  to  obtain  a final  score.  Letter  grades 
were  then  determined  according  to  the  scale  below. 
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